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It is important to understand early in 
e? life how wicked it is to fight a duel. As 
the practice seldom occurs in this part of 
3 breast, Bi the country, it may be useful to our read- 
and die, | ets to be informed how the disgraceful af- 
are!” fair is usually brought about, that they 
th up may see the folly, as well as wickedness 
of the practice, and thus be able to avoid 
m’sheart # the first step, should the temptation ever 
occur. 
= mo In some parts of the country, when one 
i man insults another, a duel is sure to fol- 
ays low. The party insulted consults a friend 
and sends the other a challenge. He se- 
re? lects his friend, and accepts the challenge. 
1’s breast, These friends are called seconds. They 
determine with what weapons the parties 
ing heart,@ shall fight—the day and place. Surgeons 





go with them to the field, and the fight 
e 

















ag takes place. Pistols are mostly used, 
_ sometimes rifles—occasionally swords and 
even dirks. . The pistols are loaded by the 
seconds and placed in the hands of the 
be a gray combatants, and at the word or signal they 
up. fire. Ifeither is killed or- wounded the 
l spread § difficulty is healed. But they are expected 
ai to fight till a ball takes effect. 
ig eye Duelling is a relic of Barbarism—it 
by; proves no guilt—it vindicates no inno- 
etay cence—it relieves no distress—it estab- 
a | hee, lishes no good character—it only sends a 
"eo pore soul unprepared into eternity (the innocent 
1 my neck, ™ * likely as the guilty) and burdens the 
1eck. conscience of the survivor with the guilt of 
ant tomb; bloodshed. God’s rule is, ‘ love your ene- 
m. mies,’ ‘do good unto them who despite- 
y day, fully use you.’ N. W. 
n the clasp 
ly cast Moral Cales. 
thee gaily 
may bow; ORIGINAL. 
on VINE COTTAGE. 
joy What a lovely place was Hazlewood ; 
ot destroy: with its stately mansion rising from the 
see midst of towering elms, and gigantic oaks, 
es its pleasure grounds, fishing ponds, parks 
sky ; and groves. But although it had a very 
— Imposing appearance, yet in the eyes of |. 
ra little Nelly Grieve (the sweetest child in 
) all Scotland,) it was not half so pretty as 
and deep; @ the little cottage which stood a short dis- 
solaced be; # tance from the mansion, and which was 
eaten thee. Occupied by the keeper of Mr. Beaumont’s 
c. 5.8. " 
a utiful grounds. The cottage was near- 
ly covered with vines, and climbing plants, 
NION + § 8 that it had obtained the appellation of 
- Wuus, | Vine Cottage. A little brook ran merrily 
n, Ms. past the sloping lawn at the back of the 
in advance. = and weeping willows bent over and 
ots pped their long branches into the clear 
or, Ag stream. A smooth gravel walk, having on 
tach side handsome ornamental trees, ex- 
.. XXVI. f tended from Vine Cottage to Hazelwood 
nding, may f Mansion. Strongly constructed swings 
1, or $1,%5 g from several of the lofty elms for the 
mes. “musement of the Beaumont family, and 
a 











pet rabbits and squirrels sported in 
the noble park. 

Mr. Beaumont’s gardener had left 
him, so that Vine Cottage was now 
empty, and its owner was anxiously 
seeking a trusty person to take 
charge of his garden, and occupy 
his cottage. After several weeks 
of fruitless search, he heard that 
Mr. Grieve was in want of a situa- 
=| tion, and as he was known to be 
s) both honest and capable, Mr. 
Beaumont determined to give him 
the opportunity to better his condi- 
tion. Accordingly one bright sun- 
ny morning, he sent for Mr. Grieve 





to come to Hazelwood, on important busi- 


ness. Nelly asked permission to accom- 
pany her father, and as he had no objection, 
she tied on her little straw hat, and ran 
merrily along before him. It was a long 
distance to Mr. Beaumont’s, and yet Nelly 
felt no fatigue, for her spirits were buoyant 
with youth, and her feet scarcely touched 
the red heather, as she bounded along as 
lightly as a young fawn. When they ar- 
rived at Hazelwood, Mr. Grieve left Nelly 
in the park, while he went to see Mr. 
Beaumont. Vine Cottage was situated 


near the park, and Nelly wandered on un- | 


til she found herself on the sloping lawn 
near the little brook. While she was 
standing there she observed a group of 
children approaching a pond not far dis- 
tant. The youngest of the three was Lily 
Beaumont, a delicate child of three years ; 
and the others she found were Lily’s sis- 
ters, Helen and Jenny. As Nelly was 
very well acquainted with the children, she 
crossed the little brook, and ran hastily 
towards the pond. 

Helen and Jenny turned towards Nelly 
with a pleasant smile, and little Lily ob- 
serving that her sisters attention was en- 
gaged, stepped down the steep bank which 
surrounded the pond, to gather some flow- 
ers which grew down upon the water’s 
edge. A sudden splash, and scream of 
terror, caused Nelly and her companions to 
turn round. 





When, judge of their horror, | 


upon seeing little Lily, pale and motionless, | 


just rising to .the surface of the water. 
Helen and Jenny wrung their hands in 
agony, and ran towards the house for as- 
sistance. But Nelly who had more pres- 
ence of mind, caught hold of the child’s 


| dress, and drew her towards the bank. 


She then succeeded in carrying her to a 
place of.safety, and being unableto carry her 
to the house, she used every means which 
she had ever heard of to restore the infant 
to life. Butin vain; no color came to the 
pale face, and no warmth to the chilled 
frame, and exhausted by fatigue, Nelly sat 
down by the side of her little favorite, and 
wept bitterly. 

In the meantime, Helen and Jenny hur- 
ried on with all possible speed, so that 
when they reached the house, they were 
unable to tell the sad tidings; but Jenny 
seized her father’s hand, and pointing 
towards the pond, murmured faintly, Lily— 
drowned, and sunk senseless upon the floor. 
Mr. Beaumont guessed what had happened, 
and motioning to Mr. Grieve to follow 
him, started off for the pond. When he 
arrived there, what a scene met his eager 
gaze. There on the soft turf lay his lovely 
child, its blue eyes closed, closed forever, 
and its little hands clenched as if in agony. 
When Mr. Grieve came near the sad group, 
poor little Nelly sprang into his arms, ex- 
claiming, *O, papa, take me away, or I 
shall die; and after telling Mr’ Beaumont 
that he would return, Mr. Grieve took his 





trembling child, and hurried away from 
Hazelwood. When he reached home, 
Nelly was fast asleep in his arms, for being 
naturally a slender child, she was unable 
to bear the excitement which she had un- 
dergone; she was therefore laid in her own 
little cot, and when she awoke from her 
sleep late in the afternoon, she found her 
mother bending over her, and her little dog 
Fido laying at her feet. She could not at 
first comprehend what had happened, but 
soon, too soon, the sad truth came to her 
mind. The remainder of the day passed 
wearily and sadly to little Nelly, for she 
could not keep Lily out of her thoughts, 
and the tears would gush forth, when she 
thought that the little voice which she had 
loved to hear was silent, and the silvery 
laugh was hushed in death. During the 
night Nelly was very restless, and her 
dreams were disturbed and troubled; but 
when daylight returned, she grew more 
calm and composed, and finally slept most 
of the day. 

The funeral was to be at two o’clock in 
the afternoon of the third day, and about 
one, Mr. and Mrs. Grieve, with Nelly and 
Annie, started for the house of mourning. 
Marion Grieve, a girl of sixteen, was left 
at home with little Willie, as Mrs. Grieve 
did not like to leave him alone with Annie 
or Nelly. When they arrived at Hazel- 
wood, the friends and relatives of the fam- 
ily were just assembling, and after the 
usual ceremonies had been performed, the 
friends went forward to take their last look 
of the deceased. Nelly lingered long by 
the lifeless form of the beautiful innocent, 
so lovely did she look even in death. A 
little ringlet hung over the marble brow, 
and a sweet emile played round the color- 
Jess lips. One little hand holding a white 
lily, lay motionless on her breast, and so 
peaceful was her countenance, that it 
seemed as if she were only sleeping. Mrs. 
Beaumont could not bear the thoughts of 
having her darling child laid in the cold 
and silent graveyard; she was therefore 
buried in the beautiful park, and a hand- 
some monument was erected to her memo- 
ry, with a beautiful lily, (emblem of the 
ascended infant,) carved on one side. The 
following lines were written by Mrs. Beau- 
mont, and engraved on the monument be- 
neath the lily. 

One lily decked our pleasant bower, 
And shed its sweets abroad ; 

It perished in the first rude shower, 
And sought its maker, God. 


A month passed away, and Vine Cottage 
was no longer empty. Its pleasant rooms 
were once more thrown open, and the sound 
of childish voices echoed through the 
house. Mr. Beaumont had let the house 
to Mr. Grieve, and Nelly’s joy was at its 
height. Little Fido had now a nice ken- 
nel to sleep in, and many were the frolics 
which he enjoyed with his young mistress. 
Marion Grieve was employed as governess 
in the family of Mr. Beaumont, and many 
were the tokens of affection which she re- 
ceived from her young pupils. Nelly and 
Annie spent four hours of each day in hard 
study, but after their lessons were learned, 
they were at liberty to roam about the 
green pastures with their constant compan- 
ion Fido. But every morning, when the 
weather would permit, little Nell made a 
visit to the grave of Lily. Every day she 
placed a fresh wreath on the marble monu- 
ment, and strewed bright flowers round the 
grassy mound. One beautiful spring morn- 
ing, when the air resounded with the 
different notes of the feathered choir, and 
the warm south wind was laden with the 





scent of the fragrant wild flowers, Nelly 
made her accustomed visit to Lily’s grave. 
She removed the faded wreath, and left a 
fresh one in its place. The withered 
flowers were picked up, and newly gath- 
ered ones strown around the little enclosure. 
Then calling Fido, she turned away, and 
walked quickly through the park. 

Mr. Beaumont who was reading in one 
of the arbors near the monument, at the 
time of Nelly’s visit, had observed her 
conduct unperceived, and his heart was 
touched by the affection which she evidently 
felt for his darling child, whose place on 
earth was vacant, only that another jewel 
might shine in the crown of the blessed 
Redeemer, He inwardly resolved to _pre- 
sent Nelly with something which had be- 
longed to Lily, and could think of nothing 
which would be so acceptable as a snow- 
white lamb which had been given to her a 
short time before she died. Although the 
family all luved the pet lamb, yet Mr. 
Beaumont knew they would be willing to 
part with it, when they heard how much 
Nelly had loved its little mistress. He 
accordingly bought a neat collar, which he 
fastened round the animals neck, and just 
as the shades of evening were deepening 
around Hazelwood, the little lamb was left 
at the door of Vine Cottage. Marion 
Grieve was the first to see him, and taking 
hold of the blue ribbon which was attached 
to the collar, she led him gently into the 
house. A crowd instantly gathered round 
the innocent creature, and Annie held the 
light while Marion examined the collar. 
Nelly’s name was written in full on the 
outside, and on the under side were the 
words ‘forget not Lily.’ Nelly was de- 
lighted; she had long wished for a pet 
lamb, but her father was too poor to buy 
her one. But now she had one which was 
doubly dear to her, on account of its having 
belonged to Lily. Many were the pleasant 
hours which Nelly afterwards enjoyed with 
Fido, and Lily. the pet lamb; they were 
scarcely ever separated. Every day she 
would lead Lily into the green pastures 
where Mr. Bzaumont’s flock of sheep were 
kept during the day, and sitting down on 
the grass with Fido at her feet, would 
watch the innocent creature as it gambolled 
round her, or nibbled the rich herbage 
which abounded onevery side. Mr. Beau- 
mont often visited Vine Cottage, and the 
more he became acquainted with its inhab- 
itants, the better he liked them. He took 
a great interest in Nelly and her pets, and 
many were the gifts which she received 
from him, As Lily had a collar, Mr. 
Beaumont thought it but fair that Fido 
should have one also ; he accordingly pro- 
cured one, and had it marked with the 
name of its mistress. 

Several years passed happily with the 
family at Vine Cottage, when Mr. Beau- 
mont, their friend and benefactor, was 
suddenly removed by death. His large 
amount of property was all left to his wife 
and children, with the exception of Vine 
Cottage, which he had bequeathed to Nelly 
Grieve. His death was very much lament- 
ed by his family and friends, but time 
which softens all grief, soon restored 
cheerfulness to the inhabitants of Hazel- 
wood and Vine Cottage. EmMMIE. 








Somebody says that each individual av- 
erages three hours of conversation daily, at 
the rate of a hundred words a minute, or 
twenty pages of an octavo volume an hour. 
At this rate, we talk a volume of four 
hundred octavo pages a week, and fifty- 
two volumes in a year. 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Nurserp. 


ORIGINAL. 


SUSAN LEE. 

* Shall I intrude if I join you girls,’ said 
Kate Wellman approaching a group which 
had collected around Lucy Anderson’s 
desk. ‘Ono,’ said Laura Ripley. ‘ We 
are glad you have come, for you ought to 
know about the interesting affair which 


has taken place; but then you must prom- | 


ise not to mention one word of it for the 
world. We are all bound to secresy.’ 
‘OI wont tell, be sure of that if there is 
nothing wronginit.’ ‘There is something 
wrong, but then it does’nt concern us, or 
at least we did not doit.’ ‘ Well lam 
impatient to know what seems to be of so 
much importance Laura ; it is almost school 
time.’ ‘* Don’t be impatient Miss Wellman, 
you shall hear, only remember that you are 
not to mention it to an individual, for if 
such a report should get about, and be 
traced to us, I wouldn’t answer for the 
consequences, for you know Susan Lee is 
Miss French’s especial favorite, and she 
wouldn’t think she could do anything 
wrong, even if she saw her, herself I do 
believe.’ ‘Or I either hardly,’ said Kate, 
with earnestness, ‘ Susan is so good.’ 

Several of the girls laughed at this re- 
mark, and Laura began to enlighten her 
friend on the subject of their conversation. 
*You know Kate’ said she, ‘that Susan 
was appointed by Miss French, as treasurer, 
and secretary of our little sewing society, 
and of course we trnsted all the money to 
her, the pattern-girl of the school without 
hesitation.” ‘Why Laura,’ interrupted 
Kate. ‘* Wait if you please Kate, till I 
have finished, and then you may say what 
you choose in vindication of your favorite. 
She was sick last week when the society 
met, and | took charge of the books. 1| 
thought I would collect some of the sub 
scription money which was due, and I 
called on several of the girls for theirs. 
Quite a number of them told me they had 
paid already, for this year, but I said this 
must be a mistake for the book does not 
credit it. ‘They insisted however that they 
had paid, and some seemed quite offended 
that [ appeared to doubt their word. We 
talked about it a long while, and then de- 
cided that it could be accounted for in no 
other way than by saying, that Susan must 
have appropriated some of the money to 
her own use.’ ‘ Why girls’ said Kate 
looking at them with surprise, ‘how could 
you think so? I wouldn’t believe such a 
thing of Susan Lee.’ ‘ But we cannot do 
otherwise Kate. The money has been 
paid, but it is not on the books. Where 
is it, is the question.’ ‘StiJl I cannot be- 
lieve she took it for herself Laura.’ 

*I don’t wonder she is sick, said Marga- 
ret Ware. I suppose she is afraid to come 
to school. We will all treat her as she 
deserves, and she will soon find out that 
we won’t associate with a thief, even if it 
is Susan Lee, the teacher’s favorite, and 
the example for the whole school.’ 

*O don’t condemn her so hastily girls, I 
am sure it would almost kill her to know 
that you suspected ber of sucha thing, and 
Ido not believe she is guilty. Perhaps 
she forgot to put down the money as paid.’ 

‘Oh you are so ready to make excuses 
for her, Kate Wellman,—I wish now I had 
not told you, but remember you promised 
not to tell.’ ‘I said ifthere was nothing 
wrong in it Laura,’ ‘Oh dear you are so 
fastidious. Don’t pray get any of Susan 
Lee’s notions into your head, she isalways 
prating about right and wrong. A fine 
example she has set us, to be sure. I 
shall understand her better infuture. Let 
us all slight her when she comes to school, 
and see how she will appear.’ All assented 
to this proposal, except Kate, who looked 
sorrowful, and walked to her seat. ‘I 
should be right glad for Miss French to 
know this, continued Laura, and I mean 
she shall, only I won’t be the one to tell 
her.’ 

While Laura was speaking Susan Lee 
entered the school-room. She was a pretty 
girl with fair hair, and dark blue eyes. 
One would say on looking at her that she 
was good, for her face bore no traces of 
ill-feeling, or deceit, all was bright and 
clear as the sunshine, there. How could 
her companions accuse her of such a crime? 
Envy must have prompted them to do so, 
for she was a universal favorite, out of 
school, and there were only a few of her 


school-mates who did not love her. Lucy 
Anderson saw her enter, and said ‘ stop 
Laura, there comes the darling now. She 
| is coming to speak to us. We will pre- 
| tend not to see her.’ Susan saw the girls 
talking together, and expecting what she 
' had always before received from them, a 
cordial greeting, she approached them, and 
supposing that they had not seen her, went 
softly up to Laura Ripley, and putting her 
arm around her, kissed her, before she was 
aware that she was sonear. Laura looked 
| up, and immediately disengaging herself 
' from Susan’s embrace, turned to speak to 
the one standing beside her. No one 
spoke to Susan, and she hastened to her 
seat, while her eyes filled with tears. 
Kate Wellman, who just then observed 
her, rose to go to her, when the teacher 
entered, and she was obliged to resume her 
seat. 
| Many glances were cast at Susan that 
| morning. Her head rested on both hands, 
and her long curls so closely shaded her 
| face, that unless one came very near her, 
| they could not see that tears fell thick and 
fast upon the pages of the book which lay 
open before her. Her feelings were 
wounded, deeply wounded by the conduct 
of her schoolmates. She could think of no 
cause for it. Miss French saw that she 
did not raise her head and kindly went to 
inquire if she was ill. ‘I do not feel well’ 
said she, ‘ will you please excuse me from 
recitations this morning?’ Her request 
was granted, and the teacher left her, not 
however without perceiving that something 
troubled her. At recess Susan did not 
leave her seat, and after all the other girls 
had gone from the school-room, Miss 
French went to her and taking her hand 
affectionately, asked her the cause of her 
grief. Susan told her of the strange treat- 
ment which she had received, a rude re- 
pulse where she had expected a warm 
welcome. She wept bitterly, for her nature 
was a very sensitive one, and not fitted to 
bear unkindness. Her teacher spoke kind- 
ly, and tried to console her. 

‘There girls, didn’t I tell you so, said 
Laura, as they left the school-room door. 
Didn’t she look guilty enough, who would 
doubt now that she took the money; she 
didn’t raise her head the whole morning, 
and I could see that her face was very red.’ 
‘To be sure she wouldn’t act so, if she 
had not stolen it,’ said one. ‘I was 
amused when she kissed you so affection- 
ately Laura, to see you turn away with so 
much contempt,’ said -Lucy Anderson. 
‘You did just right though,’ said several 
voices. ‘Did she kiss you Laura,’ said 
Kate Wellman. ‘ To be sure she did, the 
little hypocrite, before I knew she was near 
me, but I don’t think she relished the re- 
turn she had, do you girls.’ ‘ No indeed,’ 
was the reply. ‘ Did you see that new gold 
pencil she had on,’ said Mary Lane. ‘No, 
did she have one,’ eagerly inquired Laura. 
‘Yes a beauty.’ ‘I told you so girls, let 
us ask her after school, who gave it to her 
and see if she won’t blush and stammer a 
little.’ 

During this conversation Kate left her 
companions to go in search of Susan, but 
seeing her with Miss French, she went 
immediately to her seat. She thought she 
would go home with her when school was 
done, aud show her that she at least was 
not offended with her, but Susan waited 
for Miss French, as she had requested her 
to, and Kate left without speaking to her. 
As soon as Susan left her teacher, she has- 
tened to tell her mother of her sorrow. 
Mrs. Lee was grieved that her child had 
been treated so unkindly, but told her, if 
she was not conscious of having done any- 
thing to merit such treatment she ought 
not to feel so unhappy about it' ‘O I 
cannot go to school mother if they behave 
so toward me. Even Kate Wellman did 
not speak to me to-day. May I stay at 
home to-morrow.’ ‘I will think about it 
my dear. In the meantime try to banish 
your unhappy feelings, and think of some- 
thing else.” This Susan could not do, 
though she tried to be cheerful. 

The following morning Kate Wellman 
called with a smiling face, and kind words, 
and persuaded her to goto school. ‘ Why 
did you not speak to me yesterday Kate,’ 
said Susan. ‘I thought you were offended 
with me.’ ‘Oh no indeed, I intended to 
go to you several times but was prevented. 
I asked mother to let me call on you last 
night, but she wanted me at home, and I 
had to wait till this morning.’ ‘ But why 











did all the girls treat me so, I never felt so 
badly in my life.’ *O don’t mind that, 
they will be pleasant ayain.” Kate drew 
Susan’s attention from the cause of her 
sorrow, and before they had reached the 
school-room, she was in her usually cheer- 
ful mood- ‘’Look Kate,’ said she, ‘ at this 
beautiful pencil which my uncle gave me. 
He said he gave it to me because I had 
been such a good treasurer for our society, 
but I didn’t deserve it Kate, and toldehim 
so, for I omitted to mark paid, against sev- 
eral names, when the girls gave me money. 
I did not have the book with me at the 
time, and I wrote their names on a paper, 
and put it with the money, intending to 
put it down when I got home, but that 
night I was taken sick. I thought if the 
girls looked at the book when I was not 
there, they would think I had made a mis- 
take.’ ‘Perhaps they did, said Kate, 
* you had better tell them aboutit.’ Kate 
took the first opportunity to tell the girls 
what Susan had voluntarily said. She was 
greeted with the exclamation, ‘ Kate Well- 
man, I didn’t think you would be intimate 
with a thief.’ ‘Nor would J,’ said she 
indignantly. ‘Neither do I approve the 
conduct of those who accuse unjustly.’ 
She then told them what Susan had said; 
some believed it, and regretted what they 
had said, but Laura persevered in her belief 
that Susan had taken the money. 

Just then the teacher called them in. 
She looked very sad, and when they were 
all seated, she rose and told them that she 
had been informed of the suspicions which 
they had, against one of their number. 
She talked seriously to them of their fault ; 
that of slandering the character, and wound- 
ing the feelings of one, whose conduct had 
ever been so praiseworthy. Susan’s inno- 
cence was proved, and those who had con- 
demned her with so much pleasure, them- 
selves now humbled, asked her forgiveness. 
Susan readily forgave them, but it was a 
long while before she could forget the in- 
jury she had received. Laura and her 
companions learned a lasting lesson from 
this, which prevented them from again 
listening to, or believing too readily, evil 
reports aguinst a friend. Era. 











Descriptive, — 


THE LITTLE CLOUD. 
1 Kines xvi. 41—46. 

There had been no rain in the land of 
Israel for more than three years. 

The prophet Elijah went to the top of 
the mountain, and cast himself down upon 
the earth with his face between his knees ; 
thus remaining in earnest prayer. He then 
desired his servant to go to the top of the 
promontory, and look towards the sea. 
The man went, and returned to report that 
he observed nothing. Seven times the 
prophet bent down in prayer, and six 
times the servant returned without the re- 
port of coming rain. But the seventh 
time he announced, with quickened words, 
that he saw on the horizon a little cloud, 
not larger than a man’s hand, arising out 
of the sea. On hearing this, the prophet 
sent the man to tell Ahab to betake him- 
self to his chariot, and hasten home lest 
the rain should prevent him. The king 
caught the precious meaning of this mes- 
sage. Never was the prospect of a jour- 
ney being hindered by rain, so gladly 
received as by him. He hastened to his 
chariot. It was full time. The heavens 
were already black with clouds, the wind 
arose, and presently the rain fell down in 
mighty streams. 

There is something remarkable to us, in 
the sign by which the prophet knew that 
the rain was coming. A little cloud in the 
horizon would be to us of small significane ; 
but it is not so in the east. The clearness 
of the sky there renders the slightest ap- 
pearance of the kind distinctly visible, and 
it is known to be a sign of an immediate 
storm with violent rain. 

A well-known writer gives us an illus- 
tration of this point. He was at sea in a 
Greek vessel, in the Levant. ‘One morn- 
ing, which had opened clear and beautiful, 
we were told that a squall might be ex- 
pected ‘ A little black cloud’ was seen on 
the verge of the horizon towards the south, 
which was every instant spreading rapidly 
over the face of the sky, and drawing near- 
er to the vessel. Order was immediately 
given to strike sail, and to prepare the ves- 
sel for the hurricane. But scarcely an in- 











stant had elapsed ere the squall was upon 
us, and all grew black around; the wing 
came rushing over the water, and the rain 
dashed in torrents upon the decks. Ag 
quick as thought the foresail was torn from 
the yards, and as the gust rushed through 
the rigging, the sheets and ropes were 
crackling with a fearful noise. The crew 
however, accustomed to such sudden visi. 
tants, were not slow in reefing the necessa- 
ry sails, and bringing back the vessel to 
her proper course; and in about a quarter 
of an hour, the storm had all passed away ; 
the sun burst out again through the cloud; 
the wind sunk to its former gentleness, and 
all was once more at peace, with the excep. 
tion of the agitated sea, that continued, for 
the remainder of the day rough and billowy,’ 
S. S. Visitor. 
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FRANK’S SISTER LUCY. 


In turning over the contents of my trunk 
that night—the first of my banishment, as 
I deemed it, from home—I put my hand 
on a small square parcel, sealed, and di- 
rected to me in the handwriting of my sis- 
ter. Wondering what proof of Lucy’s 
kindness it could contain, I broke the 
seals. It was my pocket Bible—that Bible 
in which my mother, only a few weeks be- 
fore her death, had written my name; out 
of which she had read to me, and which, 
with her last laboring breath, she had en- 
joined upon me to study. That Bible had 
accompanied me to school, and it had been 
preserved by me as a relic of a mother’s 
love—a trifle; valuable on that account, 
but prized for no other reason. It was 
long since I had opened it ; and with some 
degree of vexation at Lucy’s officiousness, 
I tossed it carelessly aside. It opened, 
and a small note dropped out from between 
its leaves. 

My curiosity was again roused, and | 
opened the note. Not much was written 
on that small sheet of paper, but the few 
words it contained were full of affection; 
they were ‘right words.’ They were to 
the following effect :— 


‘Dear BrorHeR—My onLY BrotueEn 
FRranK,—Do not be angry with me, your 
dear and only sister, for writing these few 
lines. I must tell you how dearly I love 
you, and how sorry, how very sorry, I am 
at your leaving home. But I hope it is 
for the best, and that you will be glad some 
day that this hashappened; andif youare, 
i am sure I shall be. 

‘It does not become me, who am #0 
much younger than you, to give you ad- 
vice ; but will you grant me a great favor? 
I want you to read the Bible. I have read 
it very much of late, Frank; and, Q, if 
you knew how much happiness I have 
found in doing so, I am sure you would 
read it too. _ 

‘Our dear mother is gone to heaven, 
Frank. I wish to meet her there, and to 
be with Jesus, the Saviour of sinners, to 
cast myself at his feet, and tell him how 
much I love him for dying for me. And, 
O, Frank, dear Frank! [ want you to be 
there too, anid papa, and aunt Rebecca, and 
all—all that I love. Sometimes it makes 
me very sad, the fear that we shall not all 
be there at last ; I cannot bear the thought; 
and then I pray, and that relieves me. 
Frank! if you would but read the Bible, 
and go to Jesus and pray to him, you do 
not know how happy it would make yeu; 
for he has said, ‘ Him that cometh to me, 
I will in no wise cast out.’ Only to think 
of having your sins pardoned, and being 
made fit for heaven, that glorious, happy 
place! 

‘I will not say any more. Do not be 
angry with me for what I have written, for 
Iam indeed ‘ Your very loving sister, 

Lucy.’ 

After reading this note, I sat for some 
time like one stupified. ‘ So—so,’ I said 
at last, or at least so I thought to myself; 
‘I thought there was something odd about 
Lucy of late; and this is it—she is be 
coming religious. Well, and I am glad of 
it too. I half wish I were; but —— 

Then my thoughts wandered back to my 
mother, and her last words again came to 
mind. I threw myself on my bed, in the 
bitterness of self-reproach. What a des 
picable thing I had become, and how much 
wretchedness I had brought upon my 
father, and to the home which I had left, 
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upon by not obeying the commands of my 

wind mother. 

» rain O, the trouble that sin brings; and, O, 
As its deceitfulness, too! ‘ Well, well,’ I 



















































continued to muse. ‘I will reform; I will 











rough do as Lucy wishes me. I will see what 
were can be done.’ 
crew, ——= 
._ visi- RETROSPECT? IN HEAVEN. 
ps It will not be long ere we shall be there. 
wee And when we are there—there away from 
dite . all the bustle, and toil, and turmoil of this 
owl fleeting earth, how pleasant it will be to 
" ond look back, and then think of all we have 
en ‘ gone through. As the weary mariner looks 
ne .. back when his long voyage is over—when 
“ena he has clewed up the sails for the last time, 
eee y and now clambering some tall overhanging 
nate cliff, he gazes o’er the stormy waters and 
thinks on the thousand toils and dangers 
through which he has so safely passed. So 
——. will the Christian look back over the voyage 
of life and think, and love to think how 
: God has brought him on, and love to trace 
y trunk Mf out all his designs toward him—designs 
‘ent, a Hi now so obscure, so strange, so dark. 
y hand Yes: they are strange and dark, and 
and di- many a Christian can say so, and tell with 
my Sis- @] what a sad heart he has often sat down to 
Lucy's think how God could do so and so. How 
ke the he could as a God of love, and as a God of 
hg mercy. 
: O it is hard to trust when there seems 
1e; Out HM nothing to trust upon. Itis hard too to 
Which, hope in the face of destruction and death; 
iad en- HJ when his waves and his billows have all 
ible had HJ sone over us; when our night-song has 
ad been HJ been taken from us, and we go mourning 
nother's HH all the day long. Yet we ought to do it, 
sccount, H@ for He has told us, if we only love him all 
(It was @ things shall work together for our good, 
th some J and the present affliction, though it seem 
usness, M to be grievous will work for us a far more 
opened, exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
between And in Heaven we will see it all, and 
know it all, and as we look back over this 
, and I life, all will be bright, and clear, and beau- 
written @ tiful, and it will be like the gaze of the 
the few Mf weary traveller as from the hill-top he 
fection; Bf looks over his long day’s journey, and sees 
were (0 @ the mists and clouds of the morning all dis- 
pelled, and the plain before him resplen- 
RoTHER ff dent in the glorious sunlight of Heaven. 
ne, your So will we trace out the dark valleys 
nese fey § through which we now wander, and will 
y I love @ see them all resplendent with heavenly 
ry, | am light ; and the chastening rod whose strokes 
ype it is J we now so often and severely feel, like 
lad some J Aaron’s, covered with the buds and blos- 
"you are, soms of paternal love. And then we will 
wonder at our blindness and our doubts, 
o am so fm and when we see all the blessed fruits of 
you ad- affliction, we will thank God for it, and 
at favor? thank him too, that when we @Gisbelieved 
ave read and doubted He did not cast us off for 
ad, O, if  ever—Errpnanrvs. [V. Y. Obs. 
I have — . 
yu would GOD'S CARE OF A LITTLE BOY. 
besten During the winter of 1819, in the Thu- 
~ to tingian forest a little boy four years of age, 
seine to Me one evening, clad only in a stout shirt, 
on a while a deep snow lay on the ground, met 
. an eS number of woodcutters outside of the 
_— be i Vilage, who were returning home from 
sel nd their work. The little rosy-cheeked fel- 
pag ons low, whose curly hair was whitened by the 
ae all hoar-frost on that bitter cold evening, 
thought: wanted to go to his father, who had gone 
, into the woods. The ‘woodcutters, after 
se Bible telling him that his father had probably 
— rv teturned home by this time, brought him 
ty eu; home to his mother, although much against 
"1 of th his will. She being engaged, gave him 
to talk Huebner’s Pictorial Bible Stories to amuse 
y d being him; but soon he had again stole out in- 
a happy tothe snow. The mother called him, and 
us, app teither seeing nor hearing anything of 
1o not be him, she became anxious about him; still, 
ritten, for she consoled herself by the thought that he 
sti! Would retnrn with his father; but the 
ame father returned, and had not seen his little 
y- 
for sont, | Not finding the child anywhere in the 
so,’ I ot: Village, the anxious mother, by her fervent 
o myse ; entreaties, prevailed npon her neighbors to 
old ane turn out with lanterns into the dark forest, 
she 18 dof Mm quest of him. The mother, grasping 
2m gla © &f the hand of her oldest son, lest she might 
re him too, led the way, calling at the 
rack to ” ‘ep of her voice. The men went in differ- 
a come the | Ut directions, hunting and calling; but 
ved, in = » at midnight, they met again, no 
nat a ace of the child had been discovered. 
how kasd cried his brother, ‘if he only 
a if, his hobnail shoes on, we could have 
[ ha ed him in the snow.’ ‘Or his new 








Christmas pants,’ rejoined the mother; 
‘indeed he must have been frozen to death, 
this dreadful cold night.’ 

While all were shivering with cold the 
mother alone sweltered in a glow of heat. 
‘ Well,’ cried one of the men, ‘although 
we all know that he must be dead if he is 
still in the woods, we wont forsake the 
mother, who is running across the crack- 
ling snow into every ravine and dell, 
shouting until she is hoarse.’ 

With that they all started afresh in quest 
of him. All at once the oldest brother, hav- 
ing entered one of the deep ravines, 
shouted, ‘ Here he is lying dead.’ His 
mother, on coming up, threw herself upon 
her little Benjamin, who was lying on the 
snow. Now the little fellow awoke, and 
looking around, was surprised to see so 
many menand lights; he never complained 
of the cold, and joyfully embraced his 
mother. What were her emotions those 
mothers only may conceive that have ever 
been placed in similar circumstances. 

The child having recognized all his 
friends, he related that he had gone in 
search of his father, continually calling 
him by name; but that when he could not 
find him and began to feel chilly, he 
concluded to return to his mother. How- 
ever, not knowing which way to go, he 
began to weep bitterly; then, like little 
Samuel in his pictorial Bible, he knelt 
down and called on God to help him. 
Finding himself in a gully where the’ wind 
did not blow, he thought he would stay 
there till his mother should come. Then 
he fell asleep. God to whom he prayed 
kept him from death, and he slept on until 
his mother waked him up.—Child’s Pa. 








Morality. 


THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 

A certain individual whom we shall call 
Bullard was one of the most cross-grained 
and perverse of men. It was misery to be 
near him. He grumbled and snarled in- 
cessantly, and found fault with every one, 
and everything around him. Nothing 
seemed to please him. He seemed to ex- 
ist in the perpetual foment of irrascible 
impatience, uncomfortable himself, and 
sowing the seeds of anger, fretfuiness and 
discord wherever he appeared. His home 
was especially unhappy. Bitter retorts and 
passionate invectives obtained dominant 
sway. He constantly railed at his wife, 
and she replied in the same unloving strain ; 





‘py meal. 














the children quickly imbibed a like vindic- ' 
tive habit, until such a thing as a pleasant ' 


look or kindly word was never known 
among them. 

One day Mr. Bullard was returning to 
his cheerless dwelling, more feverish in 
temper than was his wont, in consequence 
of some disappointment, ready to vent his 
angry spleen upon his family as soonas he 
arrived. If the supper was not ready to 
sit down to at the very moment, he would 
almost turn the house upside down, and 
strike to the quick with his taunting com- 
plaints. But chancing to approach a sun- 
ny-haired girl, whose mild blue eyes and 
loving face was such a picture of bursting 
kindness as he had never seen before, an 
incident occurred which effected a complete 
revolution in his peevish frame of mind, 
and planted a new feeling in his turbulent 
breast. The girl, and evidently one her 
elder brother, were playing with a small 
carriage, and suddenly turning near a stone 
step, she accidentally struck the carriage 
against one corner, and broke it to atoms. 
In a passionate burst of anger, the boy ad- 
vanced and struck his sister a severe blow 
with a clenched hand, and stamped his 
feet in a tempest of fury upon the ground. 

But instead of returning the blow and 
revengeful speech, after an involuntary cry 
of pain, the noble girl laid her hand gently 
on her brother’s arm, and looking sorrow- 
fully in his flushed face, softly said, ‘ Oh, 
brother Tom! I did not think you would 
do that.” Ina moment, as if stung by a 
hot iron, the boy shrunk back, and hung 
his head in shame and conscience-stricken 
pain. Then said he, ‘ Forgive me, Helen, 
I will never do it again.’ And scarce had 
the penitent words left his lips. when his 
sister’s arms were thrown around his neck, 
and forgiveness sobbed on his breast. 
Here was a lesson for Bullard. At first 
he was quite stunned by it; he could not 
understand. It was something beyond his 
philosophy. But he felt that it had some- 











how done him good. Bit by bit, as he 
proceeded on, his own angry feelings van- 
ished, till he felt calm and kindlier than 
he had done before in years. Yes, he was 
softened to his heart’s core, and he felt 
something very like moisture spring up to 
his eyes. 

Little noting the wonderful change which 
had taken place in her husband’s temper, 
Mrs. Bullard was dreading his arrival home, 
for supper was not near ready, and she had 
had the misfortune to burn the cakes she 
had baked for the meal. And the children 
copying from her, were unusually cross and 
bad. In vain she had scolded and whipped 
them, they only snarled and struck each 
other, and almost drove her distracted with 
their quarrelling confusion. 

Mr. Bullard entered, and whatever could 
be the matter Mrs. Bullard could scarcely 
give credit toher senses. Instead of dash- 
ing the door behind him with a pettish 
crash, and stamping his way forward to 
the kitchen, he took the crying baby from 
its bed, and hushed it with the softest and 
most endearing words he had ever used. 
And his face had a smile on it, a real, kind, 
sunshiny smile. What strange wonder 
was this? Mrs. Bullard was, at first, 
struck quite dumb with astonishment, and 
the children stared at their changed father, 
as if at a loss to make the mystery out. 
He spake, and actually said, ‘My dear 
Mary, is supper near ready? I’m as hun- 
gry as a hunter.’ The wonder increased 
more and more. The children hardly 
seemed assured whether it was their father 
or not; and scarcely knew whether to be- 
lieve in the evidence of her eyes and ears. 
But the change was real. Already a bles- 
sed feeling diffused through the family cir- 
cle like unto the falling of the morning 
dew, or the fragrant breath of summer 
flowers. At first, hesitatingly, Mrs. Bul- 
lard replied, ‘ Supper will be ready directly. 
But I am sorry these cakes are burned. 
Must Willie run to the bakery for a loaf?’ 
‘No, never mind,’ returned Mr. Bullard, 
‘we can scrape off the burned part, and 
they will taste as well as need be. 

And taste well they did, and better than 
cakes had tasted in the Bullard dwelling 
for a long time before. Not one jarring 
speech marred the pleasantness of that hap- 
Mr. Bullard’s kindly speech and 
smiling face had descended to his wife, and 
from both became reflected in their chil- 
dren. The house looked brighter. The 
beautiful mantle of cheerfulness had fallen 
on it, and there was an unutterable music 
in the very ticking of the old clock. Mrs. 
Bullard cried with delight when she saw 
the baby crowing in its smiling father’s 
lap, and she resolved never more to speak 
a peevish or angry word again, if constant 
watchfulness could prevent their utterance, 
but retain the peaceful happiness, which 
only kind words and smiles can bring. A 
happy influence, too, was exerted on the 
children. They no longer saw peevishness 
and anger in their parents; and gradually, 
but surely lost it themselves. And Mr. 
Bullard, whenever he felt his old, bad feel- 
ings rising up, to an outer vent, called to 
mind the conduct of the blue-eyed girl, and 
resolutely crushed them down. 

Readers, believe us, kind words are the 
brightest flowers of earth’s existence ; that 
make a very paradise of the humblest home 
that the world can show. Use them, and 
especially round the fireside circle. They 
are jewels beyond price, and more precious 
to heal the wounded heart and make the 
weighed-down spirit glad, than all the other 
blessings earth can give. 








Natural ffistorp. 


THE WISDOM OF CROWS. 


The miller of Cape Elizabeth one day 
last winter, saw two crows light upon the 
mill-pond. One got firm footing upon a 
cake of ice; but the other, less judicious 
in the selection of his landing-place, pitched 
into some pulpy snow, from which he found 
it impossible to extricate himself. Crow 
No. 1 immediately come to the rescue, and 
tried to push him out of the scrape. Find- 
ing, however, that this was impossible, he 
stopped, cocked his head on one side in 
apparently-knowing deliberation, then chat- 
ted for a moment with his unfortunate 
comrade, and flew off. 

The miller thought he would watch the 
denouement. In about ten minutes crow 
No. 1 returned with two others. These 











three put their heads together in consulta- 
tion; flew round their imprisoned brother 
and examined his condition, and then by a 
joint effort raised him up and stood him 
upon the ice. This being accomplished, 
they rubbed against him to warm him, 
brushed the frozen snow from his wings, 
and finally all departed together, the saved 
crow being in the centre of the others, as 
though it was still necessary to watch after 
his welfare. 

A few months since we were riding in a 
stage-coach with several gentlemen, when 
the conversation turned on the subject of 
crows, and many interesting anecdotes 
wererelated. One gentleman said he knew 
crows could count—at least as far as three— 
for he had.often proved it. Being troubled 
with crows in his field, he had often tried 
to shoot them. But they knew what a gun 
was as well as he did, and therefore kept 
out of his reach. He then concluded to 
put up a small booth in the field, and place 
some carrion—a dead horse—within gun- 
shot. From this place he supposed he 
could fire at them when they alighted to 
eat. Whenever he entered the booth, the 
crows would all sit on the distant trees, 
and not one would come near till he was 
gone. Then all would alight, except the 
sentinel who remained to give warning if 
danger approached. 

The gentleman, finding this plan to fail, 
thought he would deceive them. So he 
took his son with him to the booth, con- 
cluding that when they had seen one go 
away, the crows would think the coast was 
clear, and descend to the bait. But when 
the son left the booth, a crow sung out 
caw, caw, caw—there goes one—but not a 
crow would leave his place. 

The next day the gentleman took two 
persons with him to the booth, and then 
let them depart one at a time. Tae crows 
on the trees saw the first and cried out, 
‘there goes one,’ in their own peculiar di- 
alect. Then when the other went they 
cried, ‘there goes two;’ but would not 
alight for they counted three when they 
entered. 

The day following, the gentleman took 
three others with him. When they went 
out one by one, the crows cried, ‘ there 
goes one’—‘ there goes two’—*‘ there goes 
three.” And when these men were out of 
sight they all alighted, and the gun of the 
fourth man did its work. 

The gentleman stated that this thing had 
been tried repeatedly, and it was evident 
that crows could count as far as three, but 
there their arithmetic ended. When they 
will ascend to the higher branches of 
mathematics is yet to be ascertained. 














Parental.” 
A LITTLE STORY FOR GIRLS. 


A mother sits watching, with tear- 
dimmed eye, her only daughter, as she is 
sadly and silently preparing herself for a 
long journey to the ‘ far west.” The min- 
ister who united her to the husband of her 
choice has just left. The guests, one by 
one, passed out, and left me alone, to wit- 
ness a scene over which angels might re- 
joice. The last glove was on—the car- 
riage at the door, when this young and 
beautiful bride kneels before that mother, 
who has been till now her dearest earthly 
friend, and craves a parting blessing. 
Never did words fall so freely—never was 
a blessing received so thankfully. The sad 
farewells are exchanged, and the daughter 
leaves the room to hide the tears as they 
gush in torrents from her eyes. The hus- 
band now came forward to say ‘ good-bye’ 
to his new mother. ‘God bless you, my 
son. May you long live to protect and 
cherish her who has been my greatest 
earthly blessing, for,’ said she, as a smile 
lighted up her pale face, ‘ she never caused 
me an anxious thought.’ 

Now, dear girls, think you! Did you 
ever stop and think, when you were about 
making up your mind upon anything, how- 
ever trivial, will this cause my mother to 
sigh? Will this trouble her with anxious 
thoughts? O many thoughtless girls there 
are who persist in doing us they please, till 
death comes, in consequence of their diso- 
bedience, and snatches them from the cir- 
cle of loyed ones on earth, to meet their 
just deserts ir. another state of existence. 

Now-a-days, it is quite ‘fashionable’ to 
speak lightly of your parents, and to act 
regardless of their known wishes. If you 
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would be loved and respected in society, 
shun such ‘ fashions’ as these, as you would 
a deadly poison. 

Many allow themselves to use by-words 
—sing comic songs—repeat vulgar anec- 
dotes—keep late hours abroad—or perhaps 
at home, with , but no matter who, 
your cor.science tells you it is wrong ; then 
stop and think; seek forgiveness, and dili- 
gently strive to live so that when called to 
leave father and mother, they can say, 
‘ She never caused me an anxious thought. 


Editorial. 


TOUR IN EUROPE. 
ROME. 

We stopped the first night at the Hotel 
D’Angleterre, the hotel to which Englishmen 
and Americans commonly resort. As we pro- 
posed to remain in Rome for some time, we 
found it expedient to establish ourselves in 
lodgings—that is, in apartments furnished with 
every thing necessary to housekeeping. By 
the aid of Mr. Cass, we were soon established 
in a spacious apartment in the Piarra del Popolo, 
afine open square near the Flaminian gate. 
Breakfast and tea were furnished by the man 
from whom we rented the apart:inents, and our 
dinner was sent in from a restaurant. 

Being thus settled for the time being, our 
next design was to see the objects most wor- 
thy of examination. Our first excursion was 
to the banks of the Tiber. The waters are 
turbid and correspond somewhat to the ancient 
designation, the ‘ Yellow Tiber.’ Of its depth 
I had no means of judging. A small steam- 
boat, and a number of barges about as large as 
canal boats, were all the craft visible on its 
waters. It is about as wide as Providence 
river at Providence, R. I. The first time we 
crossed it, was by the Ponte San Angelo, on 
our way to St. Peters. The bridge was built 
in the times of the Emperors. It is ornamented 
by a number of statues, on one of which I ob- 
served the mark of a cannon ball fired by the 
French in their assault on the city. Having 
crossed the bndge, you turn to the left, and 
going up either of two parrallcl streets, you are 
conducted to the grand Piazza, and St. Peters 
is before you. 

From the wide extended front of the church, 
on either side, a grand semi-circular colonnade 
composed of four rows of columns sweeping 
round, incloses an immense circular area, in 
the centre of which stands a noble Egyptian 
obelisk of red oriental granite, between two of 
the most beautiful fountains in the world. 
These grand colonnades make a deep impres- 
sion upon the mind, but not so the church it- 
self at the first view. It is built in the form of 
the Latin cross; this throws the dome so far 
back that it gives a low appearance to the 
front. A feeling of disappointment is experi- 
enced. St. Peters is not so large and imposing 
as I expected, is the first thought which rises in 
the mind of the beholder. Then on the right, 
joined to and overlooking the colonnade with 
its crowded courts and irregular angles, is the 
huge Vatican Palace, and this injures the im- 
pression made by the church. 

We first enter the portico which extends 
along the whole breadth of the building sup- 
ported by gigantic marble columns, and ter- 
minated at the ends by Equestrian statues of 
Constantine and Charlemagne in marble. 

Five doors lead from thence into the body 
of the church. They are covered with ponder- 
ous screens which it requires some strength to 
raise so as to allow one to enter, The mag- 
nificence and beauty of the interior is then re- 
vealed to view. The impression in regard to 
the smallness of size still remains for a time, 
but it disappears as you walk up the long nave, 
empaneled with the richest and rarest marbles, 
and adorned with every art of sculpture and of 
taste, and through the lofty arches behold the 
opening views of chapels and tombs, and altars 
of surpassing splendor, and especially when 
you come beneath the dome and look up to its 
lofty golden vault, the perception of the vast- 
ness of the edifice is complete and all feeling 
of disappointment removed. 

Directly underneath the dome is the tomb of 
St. Peter, where it is pretended the remains of 
the Apostle repose. A thousand lamps are 
kept perpetually burning there. Near at hand 
is a bronze statue of the Apostle, as large as 
ife. The zealous devotees throng around it 
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to kiss the great toe. A considerable part of 
it has been worn away by the contact of the 
lips of the faithful. 

Having lingered long in the church we com- 
menced our ascent to the roof. This is by a 
circular way, so gentle in its ascent that inules 
and horses can travel it without difficulty. 
This leads to the roof of the main building. 
Its vastness is then still further revealed to 
view. Standing by the dome, you seem to be 
surrounded on all sides by a large field. Here 
are several workshops on the roof, but no 
dwelling houses, as has sometimes been stated. 





Some idea ot the extent of the church may be 
formed from the fact that the dome, which 
rises apparently from a small portion of it, is 
as large as the Pantheon, which is one of the 
largest structures of Rome. J. A. 





EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Vernon, Connecticut, Mar. 7, 1853. 

Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—Please Cr. me $2 for 

your very good little paper the Youth’s Com- 

panion, and excuse my negligence in not send- 

ing before. From one whom you may consider 

a subscriber for life. Yours truly, 

N. H. Tatcort. 


Rockport, Ms. March 11, 1853. 
Mr. Willis. Dear Sir,—I have taken your 
little paper two years, and it is still a welcome 
visitor. I here a one dollar for the con- 
tinuance of the paper this year. 


Yours respect- 
fully, 


LemvueEL Gort sr. 


Orwell, Vt. June 19, 1853. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—As you think ‘better 
early than late, it reminds me that June has 
come again, and it is time that my little paper 
should be paidfor. As I cannot for one moment 
think of parting with it, my dear mother has 
given me a dollar, which I enclose for that pur- 
pose. Your constant reader, 
Cuarvorre E. Wicker. 











ORIGINAL. 

On the banks of the Illinois River, lived lit- 
tle Emma K. with her widowed mother, and 
two brothers, Albertand Alfred. Inthe course 
of time, Alfred, who was lame, came to New 
England to learn a trade, leaving only three at 
hone. Every evening before retiring to rest, 
would this good little girl kneel down and re- 
peat her prayer, in which she ever remembered 
her absent brother, and asked God to watch 
over hitn also. 

One morning after breakfast, she suddenly 
left her play, and came to her mother with this 
question: ‘ Mother, would it be wrong to add a 
postcript to a prayer? ‘Why Emma dear, 
what makes you ask such a question? ‘ Be- 
cause, mother, in my prayer this morning, I 
forgot to pray for Alfred!’ ‘Then, my child, 
it will be perfectly proper to do so,’ and off the 
little girl ran to add her postcript to her prayer ! 
for her brother. Are all the children who read 
this paper as conscientious, and do they pray 
to their Heavenly Father every night and 
morning, as did this little Illinois girl. a. L. 

scceaipiaeliaaiitan 


INFANT ASTRONOMY. 


‘ Mother, (asked the little daughter of a cel- 
ebrated inventor,) what do the posts stand on 
that hold up the stars, or if the stars hang down, 
what do they tie the strings to?” How could a 
child too small to appreciate the law of gravi- 
tation, ask a more sensible or philosophical 
question ? 

Another little girl once asked ‘ if the stars 
were not gimlet-holes to let the glory through.’ 

Little Grenville A. only four years of age, 
was gazing at the moon and stars one even- 
ing, while his mother was explaining to him 
about the new moon. After thinking very 
earnestly for a time, he asked—* Mother, when 
God makes a new moon, does he cul up the old 
one to make stars of. A. Le 

—_———— 


A LITTLE INCIDENT. 


A bachelor friend of ours was riding a day 
or two ago through Athol, in this State, when 
he overtook a httle girl and boy apparently on 
their way to school. The little girl appeared 
to be five or six years old, and was as beauti- 
ful as a fairy. Her eyes were lit up witha 
gleam of intense happiness, and her cheeks 
glowed with the hues of health. Our bachelor 
looked at her a moment adimringly. She met 
his glance with a sinile, and with an eager 
voice saluted him with, ‘ Have you got a baby ?” 
He was struck aback by the question, and 
something like a regret stule over his mind as 
he looked upon the animated and beautiful 
little face betore him. ‘No, he answered: 
‘Well, she replied, drawing her tiny form 
proudly up, ‘we have,’ and passed on, still sini- 
ling, to tell the joyous news to the next one 
she might meet. What a world of happiness 
to her was coucentrated in that ove idea—the 
baby! And in her joy she felt as if all must 
have the saine deligiut as herself’; and it was a 
matter of affectionate pride to her that lifted” 
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her little heart above the reach of ordinary 
envy, for in the baby was her world, and what 
else had she to crave ? Such was the reflec- 
tion of our friend, and he remembered it long 
enough to tell it to us yesterday in State 
street.—[ Post. 


—o—— 


THE DARKNESS GONE. 


M. A. Townsend, writing from New Brighton, 
Pennsylvania, under date of June 27th, says: 
‘ A little boy, blind from birth, aged about four 
years, died in this village a few days ago, with 
scarlatina. 


About an hour before the little | 


sufferer departed, he exclaimed, ‘Pa! I see | 


now. Darkness is all gone. 

His father inferred from the incident that he 

was better, and would probably recover. 

an hour passed, and he was with the angels.’ 
——=_=_>—____ 


A BOY’S LOVE FOR HIS MOTHER. 


The first bit of silver he could call his ‘own, 
says the Hon. J. T. Buckingham, in his just 
published * Personal Memoirs,’ was a mine- 
pence, the proceeds of the sale of a bunch of 
bristles to a brush maker. He kept it as a 
pocket piece for years, and then parted with it 
to pay the postage of a letter to his mother. 
How much is revealed of the heart by such a 
trifling anecdote! The affection overcame the 
vanity or the incipient love of accumulation, 
which boyish desires or wants could not con- 
quer. 

a 


AN OBEDIENT DOG. 


Two men travelling together, one says to 
the other, ‘I will deposite this pistareen under 
a rock, and after we have rode three miles, I 
will send my dog for it, and he will bring it to 
me.’ He accordingly sent his dog, and when 
he got where the money was, the stone was so 
large that he could not turn it over. Two 
other travellers seeing the dog so busily en- 
gaged, one had the curiosity to go and see 
what he was about; when turning over the 
stone, he discovered the money, and put it in his 
breeches pocket. The dog followed them to 
their lodging and after they had retired to rest, 
went into the chamber, took the man’s breeches 
and carried them home to his master. 

akin 


THE LOST HORSE. 


A clergyman lost his horse one Saturday 
evening. After hunting in company with a 
boy, until midnight, he gave up in despair. 
The next day, somewhat dejected at his loss, 
he went into the pulpit and took for his text 
the passage from Job, ‘O that I knew where [ 
might find him!’ The boy, who had just come 
in, supposing the horse was the burden of 
thought, cried out, ‘I know where he is.—He’s 
in Deacon Smith’s barn.’ 

a 


A JOKE. 


A well-known physician, in a certain town, 
is very much annoyed by an old lady who is 
always sure to accost him in the street, for the 
purpese of telling over her ailments. Once 
she met him in Broadway, as he was in a ver 
great hurry. ‘ Ah! I see you are quite feeble,’ 
said he; ‘shut your eyes and show me your 
tongue.’ She obeyed, and the doctor, quietly 
moving off, left her standing there for some 
time in this ridiculous position, to the infinite 
amusement of all who witnessed the funny 
scene. 


——>—— 
SCRAPS. 


What a revival in a college does—At the revi- 
val in Princeton College, in 1815, there were 
thirty converts: M’[lvaine, Bishop of Ohio ; 
Johns, Bishop of Virginia ; McLean and Hodge, 
Professors of Princeton; and Armstrong, late 
Secretary of the American Board, were among 


:, the number. 


Self Examination.—Every day which you live 
is an additional proof of God’s mercy towards 
you. He gives you one day more that you may 
advance nearer towards heaven as you advance 
nearer to the grave. It is your duty, therefore, 
to form a habit of daily self-examination, by 
which you may perceive whether or not you 
are growing in grace. 


Prayer is the go!den chain of union between 
heaven and earth, and it keeps open the bles- 
sed communication. 


In visiting the sick, three things should be 
steadily kept in view; the influence of what 
may be said upon the person, if dying ; the in- 
fluence it may have on him, should he recover ; 
and the influence it may have.on persons in 
health about him. 


He gives twice who quickly gives ; and a 
frank favor to a kind heart must surely make 
more impression than a greater boon wrung 
from us by long solicitation. 

Patience is a tree whose roots are bitter, but 
the fruit is very sweet. 


The present is the mould of the future. 


A person being asked what was meant by 
the realities of life, answered:—Real estate, 
real money and a real good dinner. 


‘Father,’ said a sporting youth to his reve- 
rend parent, ‘they say that trout will bite now.’ 
‘Well, well, was the consoling reply, ‘ mind 
your work, and then they won’t bite you.’ 


Day is come!’ | 


But | 





Poetrp. 
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A PRAYER FOR CHILDREN. 


Blessed Saviour! Meek and mild, 
Thou didst bless a little child; 
Thus to me thy grace impart, 
Jesus, sanctify my heart. 

By thy power and love divine, 
Make me pure and only thine. 


When thy glorious.orb of light 
Smileth through the tears of night— 
When at noon he soareth high, 
Showering blessings from the sky— 
Or when twilight glooms the lea, 
Let thy blessing rest on me. 


While in Childhood’s path I stray, 
Lead me in thy pleasant way ; 
Or when years my steps attend, 
Holy Father! be my friend. 
Thus when fleeting life be past, 
Lord, receive my soul at last. 


4. de 


ORIGINAL, 


SONG TO THE SUNBEAM. 
Sparkling on the waters, 
Glad’ning hill and dale, 
Playing with the shadows, 
Dancing o’er the vale. 
Peeping through the forest, 
Rustling on the plain, 

Comes the rosy sunbeam, 
With blessings in its train. 


It glances on the cottage, 
Visits the proud hall, 

Smiles upon the lowly, 

Loveth each and all. 

Gilds the brow of childhood, 
Cheers the pilgrim grey— 
Unnumbered are thy blessings 
Thou rosy orb of day. Ss. 





LITTLE THINGS. 


Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean 
And the beauteous land. 


And the little moments, 
Humble though they be, 
Make the mighty ages 
Of eternity. 


So our little errors, 
Lead the soul away 
From the paths of virtue, 

Oft in sin to stray. 


Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make our earth an Eden, 

Like the heaven above. 


Little seeds of mercy, 
Sown by youthful hands, 
Grow to bless the nations. 
Far in heathen lands. WN. Y. Ind. 


———— 


MY MOTHER. 
I ought to love my mother ; 
She loved me long ago ; 
There is on earth no other 
That ever loved me so. 
When a weak babe, much trial 
I caused her, and much care ; 
For me no self-denial, 
No labor did she spare. 


When in my cradle lying, 
Or on her loving breast, 
She gently hushed my crying, 
And rocked her babe to rest. 
When anything has ailed me, 
To her I’ve told my grief; 
Her fond love never failed me, 
In finding some relief. 


What sight is that which, near me, 
Makes home a happy place, 

And has such power to cheer me ?— 
it is my mother’s face. 

What sound is that which ever 
Makes my young heart rejoice, 

With tones that tire me never ?— 
It is my mother’s voice. 


My mother! dearest mother! 
She loved me long ago: 

There is on earth no other 
That ever loved me so. 

I ought to try to please her, 
And all her words to mind; 

And never vex or tease her, 
Nor speak a word unkind. 

When she is ill, to tend her 
My daily care shall be; 

Such help as I can render, 
Will all be joy to me. 

Though | can ne’er repay her 
For all her tender care, 

T’ll honor and obey her, 
While God our livesshall spare. 
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